CHAPTER Y.

BAEOGBAMS, THEEMOGEAMS, METEOGRAMS.

WE have already seen that a series of synoptic charts
are, as it were, a series of bird's-eye views, not only of the
appearance of the sky, but also of instrumental readings
over a considerable area. Owing to the expense of
telegraphy, these can rarely be taken oftener than every
eight hours, but we all know by experience that very
great changes of weather may occur within that time.
Every well-equipped observatory is therefore supplied
with instruments which record automatically the height'
of the barometer, of the thermometer, the direction and
velocity of the wind, the occurrence and quantity of
rain, while a wet-bulb thermometer for moisture and an
electrometer are sometimes added.

The trace marked on paper by a barograph is called a
barogram; that by a thermograph, a thermogram; both
or either of the records left -by the wind-instruments are
called anemograms; and if all or several of these are
combined in one diagram, the whole is called a meteogram,
because it is a writing of meteorological instruments*
Fig. 25 is a copy of one of the meteograms which are